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AESTRACT 

A definition of self concept gis the individual's 
perception of how he is perceived by others^ whom he believes to be 
significant (important) was used as a basis for defining and 
assessing $,elf concept in the present study, A number of questions 
associated with development and the stability of self concept were 
examined. * These include: (1) the extent to which self concept diflers 
as a function of socioeconomic level, an individual's perception of 
significant others, and the interaction of cultural level and an 
individual's perception of significant others; (2) the extent to 
which self concept of an individual varies as a function of his 
perception of significant others; (3) how the self concept of an 
individual varies as a function of his sex, age, and the Interactions 
of his significAnt other and sex and age; and^ (U) how self concept 
varies as a function of th^ absence of one parent. The subjects for 
this study were a58 students in grades, U, 8, and 12 selected at 
random from two school districts in central Pennsylvania • Two 
measuring instruments, the Referent Questionnaire and the Student 
Opinion Poll, were administered. An analysis of variatce of self 
concept data was completed using three factorial designs. That school 
age subjects tend to have the most positive self concepts when they 
are (1) socio^conomically advantaged and have parents as chosen 
significant others or (2) socioeconomically disadvantaged and have 
peers .as the chosen significant others was among the major findings. 
(Author/JM) ' 
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'-•r;c tiui*. tii»* i\'^;.jarch on self-concopt has not b^*en nore productive^ 

IS th.it the .definition uscU post often as a basis of evaluating it jias not 

it 

fiT^ljcdiod an e>:planation of tiie factors which influence the self-concDpt, For 
e>:*.ini[jlt_', a nioasdi'e of self-oonCrept coiiimonly used in rese£irch is h^sed on an 
evaluation of uxiividu.l's estiniat^ of his cwn sQlf v;orth (Rogers, 1951-66)* 
A Jc-Linition v.tiich may bo more praiuctive tor reseeirch purposes is one which 
defu-ios seii'-concept as "trie^ individual's perception of Ipw tie is perceiv^ 
by r)tiX-*rs *wlicin he beiie^yes to be significant (iixiportant) (^txare and Hauck, 
b)7i)\ IT-US deiijiition is similar to Mead'/5 (1934) definition of self-esteem. 
Thi^. del motion v/as usckI as a basis for defining and assessing self-concept in 
tne pre^f^Jit study whicii cj^uiiioricd a nuniber of questions associated with the 
* de\'eio^ent and tlie stability of self-concept. ITiese inclu^ie^ 

1. ^lo ^A-hat ^xtent does self-concept differ as a function of: (a) socio- 
cooronrac le</ei; an individual's perception of ^signi f leant others, i.e.," 
ot^hers \'A-\oii\ he bclie^^s to be Li7ix)rtant; and (c) the ii'itejraction of cultural 
iL/L'i iiij an mlividual's pera:?ption of sicpif leant others? 

2. It) v.iuit e:<tent does tl:ie self-cx)acept of an individual vary ab a function 
of hjLs perception of significant otiiers? 

]. Wow dfxjs Uie sell-concept of an individual 'vary as a function of his: 
(a; sex; (b) age; and (c) the interactions of his significant other and sex 

4. tiow'does self-concept vary as a function of tlie absence of one parent? ' 



Subjects /' ' - 

Ihe subjects *!or this study were 458 students in grades 4, 8 acid 12 



3elt'x:ted at randorn from t^/vo school districts Lir Central Pennsylvania. The 
socioeconcruc enviroanvent varied in both districts with students representing . 
all levels of SES. For the poiposes o£ this study, subjects were classified 
into t'AO groups, ^ tlie disadvaiita^ed which contained subjects who qualified for 
the subsidized lunch program offered by the sdxx>l district, the advantaged 
group did T*K3t cjualify. 
Materia] s 

The niaterials were ^tMD measuring instrunentS; the Referent Questionnaire 
(HQ) and the "^tAdtiiOt^ Opinion Poll (SOP) . Both instnmejits were constructed 
by the investigator. The RQ identified the "significant otliers" of the subjects 
\n the sttdy. It contains ten items witli thret? choices for each itan. An 
e:-:a;iiple of an item from the RQ is: . 

3. Th^ person whose opinion of m^ is most i;\portant is . . (Circle one.) 
fa) one or Sbth of^my parents ^ 

(b) one of vxi classmates 

(c) myself 

Ihe res^nses to the RQ classified subjects into one of- three significant 
other categories, parent, peer, or self. 

The SOP was designed to measure self-concept in general and with respect to 
the significant othfer of the respondent. The SOP consists of 42 it^ calling 
for a response on a rat'Bfcg scale from 1, "rarely like me," to 5, "most often 
truD of me." Each item identifie^K^^ subject's self-<xDncept as;his perception 
of the opinions of liiinself held by his significant other. The SOP produces a 
total self-concept score and three separate sub-scale* scores, each of which 
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n^asures solf-cx)ncept in tcms of the significant otlier of the respondent. An 
example of each type of significant other item is the following; the referent, 
which does not appear on the SOP, is in parentheses: 

J 9. parents think that I am an important person, (parent) 
20. I think ♦that I am an iiriportant person, (self) 

40. The most important kids in my class think that I am an important 
person, (peer) 

Design and Procedure . ^ 

-^^T-iree factorial desiqns were used with these dimensions: (a) significant 

' J 

other (peer or parent) . sex, and grade; (b) significant other (peer or parent, 
grade, and SES (advantaged or disadvantaged); and (c) significant other (peer 
or parent), sex, and parent presence, i.ei, living with both or with one parent. 

The I<Q and the SOP were administered during the regularly scheduled classroom 
times. * 
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the nieayna of: <a} ptm mmtrnqM, .pMMH: #fOup 
Wup; and (b) the peer, aSvantagoa and th# pee£;,.dii 



tagepl subjects display a mre po^^ye self-dpno^ Oiftl paz«iiaEir; 
ps^ferrea refect; disaavantaged s^jects have noce positive 8el£<^ 
than the advantaged vtien pears are th^ preferred referant. • 



l^seift Table 1 about here 
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, * Itor, the secxand analysis, subjects within each grade levri were.stratifl*^^ 
m ^ levels of 'significant others, peers and parents, and ts© lewals of wm* 
4 met «iQWA Results indicated statistical significance fqr the italn 4^fect of 
. "^^^l^UUtK^aA others, F(l,40?^, • 6.34, p < .05. A span self-oMio^ of 151.51 • 
'W .<Je gnnip in which parent wais a si#ikfioaniA>t|ier indieated a nore positliw 
s^f-ooncept than tlie mean of 146.46 for the peer significant other groiipl '■'910 
of thaaee sudbecales of tSie student opinion questionnaire was used as a d^ien^MfiK 
^M»le in the'si^fioant other x sex x grade, design. One sub8oa3je meansriil 
self-oonoept with respect \X3^ peers as the referent, another neasuj^ with tmnmt 
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':-'^^^'~f^^-^^^^^.t^ the tefe^ent, and ^ tfalxd ine^isured wi^^ t^sp^cA to self as ^ 




»'«T.v*Kr'rvr;>.v«-'*i» ^tihtai 81)1)^8031^ aofklyses, tso signifiatfit sources of vsriance wsieif ; 

^ '^'''Vf■•^V•>■-^'-|•.Vv■■c■ > Mr' ■ . . . . . -i^' 

r^;^M'lp*^*MJ' With self-eonoept raeasvored in regard to parents, statistical .' , 

wwi^^i '■■ '■*. ■ ' - " ' ■■■ ■ ■■■'-^ 

" " use obtainied flor ^ source, si^ficattt otiiers, P(l,409) » IS^Jdi 




Hie 8el£^<9onoe|pt mean ^ 51.44 for Ito farsnt signifieiait other 
a iBKire positiw sslf-o&iw^ than the iseer si^iicant btOwr 




l&t^l^Kffiilieati of 44^33.... ift3en'8e£f'io£)nsei>t*«ii»d 'tteasD^ With ^esDSot W s^tf'- „..^ _ „...,^ , . 

««as attained tot grade levdl, F(2,409) = 4:70, p < ,01., A Nettlp*.: ' ' " 
imalysis indicated that the 8elf'<!Qnoept of tiie fourth -grade was 




tly diffeatent (p < .05) from hpth the ei^l^ ini twelfth grades 
1^ differ frcm each other. Ihe mean self-concept for tte fourth grades 

■ ■ • V ■ ■ , ■ , • 

||i«4l^ was lower than titt maans for the other two gradtes, 47.27 for eightii #aie 

4«i.45 fxx twelfth grade. Hhai self is ths referent fof^ detemaning self^ 
difl^ipts, significant others ^^qpear ho make little difference in self-oonOept, 

■ I. f * ' ' ^ r 

Iw^ a(^£«<3oncept becxmes^ mbrej positive with increasing age. 

'•'"'/ '"'!*' 

^ final analysis vas^ocnpleted in vMch sub:^ects ware stratified on the 

ii^^k^nt oth^ dimensicMi, jpeers or par^ts and sex, ocxipared in taims of 

th^.pi^sence of only one ot bpth parents in the hone. Ihe dependent variable , 
" ' V"' • i ' ;■ '■' ' , 

ik this case wa6 self-oonceptl as detemdned hy using parents as' a refereit. 

Ihe results of an ANOVA indicated a Significant interaction effect for sicpiifi* 

^alit emitters, preser^ of paref^ts, mvJ sex, F(l,413) » 6«44, p < .Ol. A NeuRiMt*^ 

analysis applied to the interacticm mea^ sham in T^le 2 indicates that 

Sm: twles with peers as referents, a significant diff««ice (p < .05) in selfV 

cists between those living with isoth parkits £uid those living with one* 



^Stm laore po^tive self-oonoept existed for nales living with both pairaits. 
^Gonvearsely, for females with i^aers as referents, there wai^ a significant diffwanoi 

■■■ ' . 8 ' 





(p - .05) alii^) in Lhe*i)<irtint present dimojision; hcvevor, forviiles living with, 
botW parents displayed a lower sel f-cx^ncept"^ than the iT>ore positive self-concept 
of foTBles liviiig with one parent. 

Vihen the significant otiier was parents, significant differences (p < .03) 
occurred between the two types of parent present groups for 'both males and • 
feralos. toles and fonales vAxj live witli both parents, have more positive 
self -concepts than those who live with one parent Uhen parents as opposed to 
peers are viewed as significant others. 
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Discussion 

One of tlie several interesting findings of this research was the ctoservation 
that advaiitaqod subjects have a more positive self-concept, when parents ore the 
preferred referents, vshile disadvantaged subjects have a more positive self- 
concept tii^ the advantaged when peers are the preferred referents. These 
findings are consistent with the research of Matterson (197^) which 
suggests that parents who cormunicate effectively with their children or have 
a good marriage relation, have children with positive self-concepts. 
* Specifically, it may be that advantaged children are more likely to perceive 
their parents as significant others, perhaps because they may.catinunicate 

better and have a happier home life than their counterparts from disadvantaged , 

♦ 

hoTOs. Further, it may be that disadvantaged parents have lower self-concepts 
than advantaged parents. If this is the case, one coul^ suggest that disad- 
vantaged students, wtio consider their parents to be the significant others, 
tend to model their parents ' behavior ♦ They would probably model the E>arents • 
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Lxiiavior lebi. iL [^-^ is aro Chosen as Uie r^ tjorait, .tliu5 increasing the 
probability ot a lugher self-concept. 

It IS interestinq to note that wlien subjv?cts were cornixircd on a socio- 
econonuc level, ik3 Jitferences in self-concept were observed. It was only when 
the interaction of socio-econonac level and significant others were considerec^ 
that differences wi^re observed. The failure to include significeint others as 
a source ot variance along wiUi socio-ocononuc status may explain why the 
findincis of pajt research relating socio-economic level cind self-concept has not 
bt^en. mote ccxisisteiit. 

'Hio LTTtjortoncu of utilizing a definition involving significant otiiers as a 
source of variange in Lieterminiiig self--aoncept, was also evidenced by tlie fact 
that the nuin effect of significant oUiers resulted in a more positive self- 
ooncept whan jjaren*^, as opposed to peers, were chosen as significant others, 
Ihe anaiysi^s of tiio siib-scale with parents as the significant other, provides 
fur'thor support for tiie conclusion, 

ItkG finding 1,1 tlie analysis of tlie suh-scales tliat: (a) the level of self- 
concept of four (jraders was lowc^ thoxx that of either eighth or twelfth grade, 
subjects who chpse self as ti:ie significant other; and (b) the level of self- 
cunojpt did not differ as a function of grade level for tiie other sub-scales 
is interesting for a number of reasons, B'lrst, the changes in self-concept, 
where self was tiie referent, tend to hi consistent with both the findings of: 
(a) Grant (1966) wtx) found that self-concept became nore positive with increasing 
age; -aixl (b) Kngel (19'j9) who found self-concept to be stable with eighth and 
tenth gracie Jtudonts. It is also of interest because the findings suggest that 
Uie stability of self -concept in^y vary depending on the source of significant 
others. Specifically, ti>e data would suggest that v*ien parents or peers are 
the chosen source, U^ie self-concept iray become stable at a' relatively early age, 

iO 
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(^y v.vxa\ soi: IS Uio chcxkjii source, does seLt-conccpt ap^xi^ar to be unstable, 
charivjinsj jji a positive direction with acjo. 

Ttie observation that: (a) nvile subjects livincj with botli parents having 
chosi^\ ikjors as sicjniticant ottiers liad a nore tx)sitive self-ooncept than males 
Iivmq With one parent; and (b) female subjects living with one parent having 
ctx)sen pt\:rs as referents had the nore ^xositive self-oonoept is not readily 
€ixplainable in teiTiis oL past research. A possible explanation for these ^ata 
nviy be t;uijsunkjd in ttie following assumptiais: (a) subjects tend to select peer 
gtou[iS as siqniticant others nore often when tliere is marital difficulty at home; 
\b) m the prebonce of tlirse tiif f iculties, children tend to identify with the 
p^iront of the s.inK} sex; cmd (c) wlien a [xarcnt is missing, it most often is the 
fati^er. Krc^m Uiese assumptions, one v^uld predict tliat the boys' self^concept 
would decrease if tlie fatlier is missing, and tlie girls'^ would increase v^en the 
source of difficulty for her model (nrotlier) wa^ reduced by the absence of the 
faUior. The observation tiiat botli nule and fenale subjects who had both parents 
present and wiio chose ^^arcnts as significant others had the more positive self- 
a:;iK:ept, is cu;am consistent with the findings of Matterson (1974) who found 
that [jorents with children with 'nw-estean liad less satisfying marriages. 

In i:>ui:iiary, school-aged subjects tend to have the most positive self- 
concepts when ti^iCy are eitiier socio-e^onomically advantaged and have parents 
ao chosen f-Ugniticant otlx^rs or socio-cconomically disadvantaged and have peers 
as tiie chosen significant others. Both male and fenule subjects have the most 
[X)sitive self-coKcept when they cIydsC parents wto are significant others and 
wneji they are frcn tenxjs where both parents are present. For nule and female 
subjects who dose peers as significant others, males tend to have a more 
positive self-concept vsiien [xurcnts are living together. Famle subjects have 
a rrore fX)sitive self-concept when one parent is missing. Fineilly, self-concept 

11 
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api*:ai-s to U' wry sLible' vviieii ^^-'ii^enLs or peers is the sicjnificant other, but 
less stable v.tieri self is the refereiit. 
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Ns, • Table 1 

^feans for Significant Otjiers by Scxrio-ecxaianiic Level 



> 


Socio-ecx)nGinic Level 




Advantaged 


Disadvantaged 


Peers 


138.48 


147.22 

'J 


Parents. 


153.31 


138.48 ., 



s 
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Table 2 

Means for Significant Others by Sex by t'erent Presence 



Referent 


¥ 

Sex ' 


— ^ — ^ r ^ ^ 

^ ^ Parents Presence 


^ — W — ^ — - 

Both Parents'* - Missing Parent 

\ 


Peors 


Male ' ^ 


45.94. 


• 40 


Female . 


' 41.89 


"50.22 


Paa-ent 


Male ' . ' 


.51.00 


4^9.58 

^ ; 


Fenale 


5?. 67 

( 


48.59 




